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little manuscript work, prepared for the 
‘same use, we wish we could add, with the 
. ot . | same skill. We are aware that a good in- | 

Of those popular whoa iP which the ! tention is but a small qualification for use- 
genius and philanthropy of this age partl- | fines in literature, and we have had fre-| 
puinaly devote to the Renaht of the young | quent occasion to admire the talent which | 
and the untaught, we know of none so per- has voluntarily humbled itself, that it might | 
fectly adapted to their object as those of | become “all thingstoall men.” The fol- | 


ice ¥ ‘4 2 = i . . . . . } 
Miss Edgeworth, though we would not ex _ lowing tale is designed for a warning against | 


> & rs H H 4 “3° . . . 
cept some of Mrs. Hannah More, a Mrs. the failing so happily corrected in Miss} 
; Elizabeth Hamilton, & C. We rope the Edgeworth’s tale of ‘“ To-morrow,” and | 
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had discretion to direct him; and conse- 
quently he wasted his money, though he 
wished to do good with it, and would have 
done so, had his natural selfishness been 
corrected, and he had been instructed in 
the true use of wealth. When he heard of 
a deserving person in distress, his heart 
was melted, and he would inymediately re- 
solve to assist him, but in seeking the suf- 
ferer, if he met an acquaintance who was 


going to a play or on a party of pleasure, 


narrative pieces in the Cheap Repository 
tracts, and the Cottagers of Glenburnie, 
together with Popular Tales, will never be 
out of print. The late Mr. Wesley, not- 
withstanding some extravagancies which 


appear to have grown out of his doctrines 


and teaching, was so far, rational, and libe- 
ral, as to despise no mode of instruction, 


whether literally true in point of fact or, 
not, that could innocently employ the lei- | 
sure of common readers, and beguile them | 
into the knowledge and love of their duty. | 


Every religious and every wise man knows, | 
that the efficacy of example, is far greater 
than that of precept, in exhibiting the ob- 
ligations to goodness, as well asin display- 
ing the natural consequences of vice and 


virture. The Saviour did not hesitate to 
employ narrative illustration to inculcate 
and impress the virtue he came to implant 


and cultivate in the world, and those whe. 


insist, (for there are some well-disposed 
persons who do so,) that truth stands in no 
need of aids from imagination, would do 
well to consider whether any evidence ex- 
ists, that the history of the reclaimed prodi- 
gal, and the parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins, were derived from particular know- 
ledge of the great teacher, or what is more 
probable, whether these beautiful exam- 
ples do not represent, results of general 
principles and large observation. To re- 
turn to Miss Edgeworth—we cannot but 
express the wish that we could see her ex- 
cellent little books in the hands of all our 
children, and that the benevolent societies 


which diffuseknowledge gratuitously would | 


include some of her tales in their distribu- 
tions; and we hope that the Apprentice’s 
Library, lately organized in this city, con- 
tains these valuable and entertaining ve- 
lumes. We possess in our own hands a 


| though neither ingenious nor animated, | 

‘like the history of Basil, it has the same’ 
tendency, and may aid its effect. Line) 
upon line, precept upon precept, and ex-| 
ample upon example, are not “ vain repe- | 
titions,”’ but each are the separate and simi- | 
lar stones which, erected one upon another, 
form the fabric of our knowledge and cha- 
racter. 


he was easily induced to defer his medita- 
ted charity till te-morrow; and the next 
day he would remember an engagement at 
some place of publie resort,—he would go, 
fatigue himself, dine abroad, attend his 
companions to a concert in the evening, 
lay in bed the following day till noon, and 
when he did get up, would read an affect- 
| ing tale, weep over it, and forget to act hv- 
/manely. An accident might, after all, re- 
mind him of the neglected sufferer, he 
would then hasten to him—but alas! 
was too late. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


A TALE. 
. he 
Edward Warren was a boy of uncon- 

mon abilities and strong feelings, but his 
abilities were only conspicuous in the faci- 
lity with which he acquired 
in the brilliancy which distinguished his 
conversation. His education held eut no in- ‘ ; . 

| ‘ 7 ae ted. His relations were offended by his 
centives to excellence, and he was satistied, , ' , 

| ‘ ; : misconduct, and neglected him entirely— 

| to give pleasure without effort, rather than)... 1 te 

i : ‘ hea friends he had none. True friendship can 
to exert his talents with a view to his own 

fede : only be preserved by respect, and he who 

‘| eminence, or to much usefulness; but the | . , 

i} Vay ae . Wot hs forgets bis duty, can never secure the per- 
ardour of his feelings impelicd him to acts ; ‘ 

| ie , manent good will and kind offices of others. 
of beneficence, which only required energy | |. ne 

F.dward Warren was long accustomed to 
shine, to be flattered, and to be courted.— 

| Left alone, without praise and without 
amusements, his spirits sunk, and he was 

almost lost in despair, when one generous 
man snatched him from destruction. 


In this manner he spent his time and 
fortune, never fixed upon a profession, and 
ina few years after he came into posses- 
sion of his wealth, it was entirely dissipa- 


know!ledee and 


of character tg be of great importance ; yet 
for the want of perseverance, he neither 
accomplished his own improvement nor 
contributed to the happiness of others.— 
Edward Warren’s parents died in his in- 
fancy, and his guardian and preceptor paid | 
little attention to his prevailing faults.— | 
| He had too good an understanding and too 
| kind a heart not to know and to feel what _ man’s house, and had secretly regretted 
| was right, and he formed frequent resolu- | that so fine a youth should not have been 
| tions to overcome his habitual indolence. informed of the proper use of his talents 
'| He often resolved to act right in every par-| and his money. During the melancholy 
ticular to-morrow, but to-day he would in- ! perversion of these gifts which ensued, 
dulge his ease, or follow some whim, or| Mr. Palmer attentively observed the young 
comply with some persuasion of an idle|) man, and perceiving his better qualities, 
friend. He could not have acted thus had | loved the latent virtue and genius which he 
he not possessed an ample property, which | ever believed him to possess. Some months 
he was permitted to use freely, before he after Edward’s poverty had banished him 


Mr. Palmer, a friend of Edward’s guar- 
dian, had often seen him in that gentle- 
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from the haunts of dissipation, Mr. Palmer 
“called at his liumble lodgings, with the in- 
tention to serve him, if possible. 
«J have not seen you, Mr. Warren, for 
a long time,” said the visiter, after he was 
seated, “ you are not used to make a friend 
of an old man like me, but I always loved 
you, and I don’t like to be entirely deprived 
of your society, so I have come to see 





you.” “I thank you, Mr. Palmer,” an- 
swered Warren, with a deep blush and an 
expression of countenance which discover- 
ed feelings of mortification and something 
like displeasure, “ It can afford no one any 
pleasure to visit me, and I must add, that 
I am incapable of feeling any myself.” 

‘¢ But you were not always indifferent to 
pleasure,” replied Mr. Palmer, “I have 
seen you very happy, and have known you 
maeke all about you happy.” 

“ Yes,” answered Warren, “ but the 
coldness and deceitfulness of the world 


have made me miserable, and a hater of 
mankind.” 


« ‘That is a very unhappy disposition for || 


yourself; you should examine how large a 
portion of mankind have proved themselves 
cold and deceitful, before you renounce the 
whole species. 
concerning the rest of your fellow crea- 
tures, you will find them just and kind, and 
quite as willing to benefit you, as you are 
to benefit them.” 

“The disposition to do good which I 
feel, is of small consequence,”’ continued 
Mr. Warren; “ Misfortunes have deprived 
me of all power.” 


1 know that you are unfortunate,” 
said Mr. Palmer, “ an unfortunate educa- 
tion—unfortunate habits have indeed re- 
duced you to great distress, but you may 
still command respect, you may still -re- 
trieve all you have lost.” 

“* No, sir,” answered Warren, “ an am- 
ple fortune is not the creation of a day, and 
he who has never learned the arts of vul- 

gar accumulation, cannot hope to gain one 
by his own efforts. I am resolved to bear 
all the slights and all the wants of a poor 
man, grievous and galling as they are, and 
at last Emust submit to fate—to the jail, 
and—the grave.” 

“ You will, doubtless, fall into the state 
you seem to expect,” replied the good man, 
“if you neglect all meanis to avoid it,—but 
take courage ; if you will follow my ad- 

vice, you may perhaps become richer thau 





lever, and you will certainly be more re- 
spectable.” 

In the state of Edward’s mind, every 
proof of friendship and every ray of en- 
| couragement revives the dormant affections 
‘and energies. The kindness of Mr. Pal- 





ta 


‘fallen into great distress. ‘These calamj- 
ties had thickened upon him at too late a 
"period of life to be overcome by his own 
industry, and with a broken heart anda 
wasted constitution, he retired into obscu- 
rity with his dear and only daughter, 
This melancholy relation touched the 





/mer’s manner, aided the wisdom of his sug- 
gestion—the former, awakened feelings of | 
gratitude and self-esteem, and the latter, 
‘convinced his judgment and inspired the 
purpose to make amends, if possible, for 
‘the abuse of his talents and opportunities. 
| Mr. Palmer soon engaged the confidence of 
| Warren, and in the long conversation which 
“followed, he disclosed all his follies, suffer- 
\ ings, and fears. But Mr. Palmer only re- 
| plied to him, that he would exert his in- 


— 


heart of Mr. Warren. My poor friend, 
thought he, is now in the condition from 
| which his generosity raised me. I thought 
myself deprived of any power of enjoy. 
ment by my solitary state, and the loss of 
my health—but he who can do good can 
yet be happy. My generous friend had a 
young daughter—perhaps she yet lives, 
and has grown to womanhood —with what 
{anxiety must her father look upon her in 





fluence to remedy these evils. Mr. War-| 
ren was easily persuaded to accept of his | 
offers, and Mr. Palmer was as good as his 
word—for in a short time he procured an) 








Perhaps if you inquire || 


‘appointment for Mr. Warren in India, and | 
‘thither he went. 

Warren was touched with a lively sense 
‘of gratitude towards his benefactor, and 
for a few years kept up a correspondence 
with him, till the cares of a large and lu- 
crative business occupied his exclusive at- 
tention. Still, however, he would some- 
times think of Mr. Palmer, and would re- 
solve to write to him—to-morrow. 


In the course of time, Mr. Warren ac- 
quired wealth enough to make a man hap- 
py in any country, could money purchase 
all that a man can enjoy of health, society, 
and knowledge: but Asia was not more 
\favourable to Mr. Warren’s constitution 
than to that of other Europeans, and he 
began to feel the want of jhat mental re- 
source, which leisure always craves, and 
cultivated society only affords. A return 
to England was the step absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the enjoyment of Mr. War- 
ren’s remaining days. He had become 
rich by a concurrence of circumstances. 
rather than of industry, or skill. A man 
may sometimes become richin this man- 
ner, but he never can secure his own or 
another’s happiness, but by well directed 
efforts. This truth was fully exemplified 
by Mr. Warren’s experience. He felt the 








was slow in his preparations, and mighi 
have ended his days in India had he not 
been admonished by his physician that no- 
thing but a voyage could restore him to 
health, and at the same time heard that 
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necessity of returning to Britain, but he : 


‘his unhappy situation. I can relieve both; 
my fortune is enough for us all—I will re- 
turn to England—the gray hairs of my old 
| friend shall not descend with sorrow to the 
“grave. 


| 


| Various trivial delays, however, pre- 
vented Mr. Warren’s embarkation for seve- 
‘ral months, but his resolution was in time 
accomplished. He did not set his foot on 
the shore of England without emotion ;— 
‘none looked for his return with the eager- 
ness of affection, nor was he greeted by a 
single individual who had loved him in 
\childhood and youth. But painfully as 
this want of tenderness and endearment 
pressed upon his heart, he yet remembered 
that he might hope for a cordial reception 
from his unfortunate friend, whom he in- 
| tended to search for—as soon as he found 
it convenient. But, in the mean time, it 
_ was recommended to him, to go to a fash- 
ionable watering place for the benefit of his 
health ; and here, among a multitude of 
| frivolous people, he forgot his generous in- 
_tentions for several weeks. 

Mr. Warren was among the last of the 
fashionable company that left Bath. When 
he was comfortably settled at the lodgings 
in London, which he had taken soon after 

his arrival, he one day found a letter that 
| had been left for him in his absence. He 
opened it—it was in the well known hand 


of his neglected friend. He read as fol- 
lows :— 


“T have been reduced by unforeseen 
_misfortanes. When I heard of your arri- 
val, a gleam of joy cheered my heart. I 
| thought I knew you, and that my lattter 
days might have been made comfortable 


hy your society, for 1 loved you; I ex- 


























Mr. Palmer, by a series of disasters, had 


pected relief and pleasure; but I was de- 
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ceived; you are ungrateful, and death is ‘the young man had in reality formed this The sight of this unfortunate woman 
my only friend.” engagement, they could never be reconcil- || constantly reminded Mr. Warren, that 

Mr. Warren read the letter over and over |i ed to it. The lady repeated this to Fan- || timely aid to her distress, might not only 
again. ‘ Good God!” exclaimed he, ‘ny; described, in glowing colours, the | have prevented this fatal consummation of 
« how much have I aggravated the suffer- || wretchedness which followed marriages, it, but might have secured her happiness, 
ings of that very friend, whom I intended | that divide parents and children ; declared || and might also have procured for himself, 
to serve above all others.’ He sprang ‘the thought it mean and unworthy to in- || now cheerless and solitary, the lasting gra- 
from his seat, walked backwards and for- } trude one’s self into a family of enemies; || titude of a feeling heart, and the society of 
wards in his room, impelled by the distrac- || and urged upon the timid, inexperienced || a charming companion; for there was 
tion of regret and irresolution, and then i" girl, the calamities that threaten a solita- || something so interesting in the ruin of Fan- 
stopped to consider what course he should | TY and destitute female. Fanny had not || ny’s mind, as showed what its natural and 
take ; at length he resolved, that to-mor- | strength of mind to oppose these argu-||improved state might have been. Thus, 
row he would find out his afflicted friend, | ments. To escape from the evils set be- | the calamities produced to others by his 
and make him all the amends in his power. ! fore her, she married a man she could not | fault, were not their only unhappy efiects, 
The next day he did indeed spare no pains \ love or esteem. The bad temper, the vi- \ for every day that he lived, his conscience 
to effect his purpose, but he learned, with | cious habits, the vulgar sentiments of her) inflicted punishment upon him, for his ear- 
inexpressible grief, that the object of his |! husband, afforded constant occasion of dis- | ly habit of procrastination. 




















search had died three days before, and had gust and grief to her, and, together with ! SU UEEEEAIEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeEeeeeeeeeee 
just been interred. The shock produced | the remorse she felt for breaking her en- | LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 

by this intelligence was overpowering.— | gagement, in two years after her marriage, i Written be'ween 1798 and 1810, and addressed to 
Mr. Warren could not suppress his sor-|| drove her to insanity. Her husband then | an English lady, by Don Leucadio Doblado. 
row, but indulging that emotion alone, he || placed her ina mad house, where no kind | (Continued from page 68.) 


returned in haste to his house, and resign- and rational methods were taken torelieve { The innumerable and fanciful gradations 
ed himself to his despondency, without in| her, and her disorder was fixed for ever. || of family rank which the Spaniards have 
quiring for the daughter of Mr. Palmer. | While she was in this state, an old servant |) formed to themselves, without the least 

His neglect of this poor girl, produced || of the family, who never entirely forsook || foundation in the laws of the country, are 
the most unhappy consequence to her.—| her young lady, in all her misfortunes, ac- || difficult to describe. Though the Hidal- 
She had been tenderly and elegantly edu- || cidentally met Mr. Warren. This woman || guia is a necessary qualification, especially 
cated. In extreme youth, she had gained | WS employed as his washerwoman, and | in country towns, to be admitted into the 
the affections of a young man of superior by his name upon his clothes; discoyered |' pest society, it is by no means sufficient, by 
merit; her lover had not consulted his re- him to be the same gentleman she had for- I itself, to raise the views of every Hidalzo 
lations when he formed his engagement : merly known 3 she related to him the histo- | toa family connexion with the blue blood— 
with her, but frequently promised that he ry of Fanny, and by her desire he visited \sangre azulofthe country. ‘These pre- 
would introduce her to his family; he, | the forsaken lunatic. || judices, however, have lost much of their 
however, delayed this introduction, trom | He was deeply affected at the sight of | force at Madrid, except among the gran- 
an apprehension that his friends might not ‘her; he only recollected her as a lovely | dees, and in such maritime towns as Ma- 
approve his choice, as they often expressed child, but he remembered that her father ! laga and Cadiz, where commerce has rais- 
their wishes to see him united toa lady) had snatched him from destruction, and { ed many new, and some foreign families, 
who offered a most advantageous match. | had procured for him every means of hap- | into consequence. But there is a pervad- 
By the sudden death of her father, Fanny, | piness; he remembered that he had suffer- | ing spirit of vanity in the nation, which 
that was her name, was reduced to utter | ed this benefactor to die without one proof |, actuates even the lowest classes, and may 
want. A short time before, her lover had lof his gratitude; and he now beheld the || be discovered in the evident mortification 
been induced to undertake a long voyage, | child of this disinterested friend, by his own | which menials and mechanics are apt to 
in the hope of acquiring such a competen- | fatal neglect, deprived of reason and hope, || feel, on the oimission of some modes of ad- 
cy as should make him independent.— | of all that makes life dear and sweet. He dress intended, as it were, to cast a veil on 
Fanny was timid and helpless; she had |! might not only have saved her from this || the humbleness of their condition. To 
not courage to combat the evils that sur- || destruction, by seasonable care of her, but ||call a man. by the name of blacksmith, 
round an unprotected female. In her dis- || she might have been to him asa daughter ; || butcher, coachman, would be considered 
tress, she took refuge for a short time with || might have afforded him all the satisfac- || an insult. They all expect to be called 
a lady, with whom she had not been long ||tion which a good man derives from the || either by their christian name, or by the 
acquainted. In her family, she was com-|| happiness he produces, and the gratitude }| general appellation Maestro, and in both 
pelled to receive the addresses of the lady’s ||he inspires. He felt all this with inde-|/cases with the prefix Senor; unless the 
brother. He was old, profligate, and disa- || scribable anguish, and endeavoured toatone || word expressing the employment should 
greeable; but the poor girl was persuaded || for his fault as far as possible. He took imply superiority: as Mayoral, chief 
to marry him by her importunate friend. || Fanny to his own house, provided her a coachman—Rabadan, chief shepherd— 
‘This friend communicated to the relatives || sensible physician and suitable attendants, || Aperador, bailiff. These, and similar 
of Fanny’s lover the engagement that ex-|| but care and tenderness were bestowed in// names, are used without an addition, and 
isted between them ; but they declared, itl vain. ‘sound well in the ears of the natives. But 
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no female would suffer herself to be ad- 
dressed cook, washerwoman, &c. ; they all 
feel and act as if, having a natural claim to 
a higher rank, misfortune alone had degra- 
ded them: Poverty, unless it be extreme, 
does not disqualify a man of family for the 
society of his equals. Secular clergymen, 
though plebeians, are, generally, well re-| 
ceived; but the same indulgence is not. 
readilyextended to monks and friars, whose 
unpolished manners betray too openly the 
meanness of their birth. Wholesale mer- 
chants, if they belong to the class of Hi- 
dalgos, are not avoided by the great gen- 
try. In the‘law, attorneys and notaries 





are cofisidered to be under the line of Ca- H 


valleros, though their rank, as in England, 
depends a great deal on their wealth and 
personal respectability. Physicians are 
nearly in the same case. 

Having now made you acquainted with 





what is here called the best sort of people, 
you will probably like to have a sketch of 
their daily life: take it, then, neither from 
the first, nor the last of the class. 
Breakfast, in Spain, is not a regular fa- 
mily meal. It generally consists of cho- 
colate, and buttered toast, or muffins, cal- 
led molletes. [Irish salt-butter is very 
much in use; as the heat of the climate 
does not allow the luxuries of the dairy, 
except in the mountainous tracts of the 


Roman empire. The bait, however, was 
so successful for a time, that yubilees were 
celebrated every twenty-five years. But 
when the taste for papal indulgence began 
to be cloyed by excess, few would move a 
foot; and much less undertake a long jour- 
‘ney, to spend their money for the benefit 
‘of the Pope and his Roman subjects. In 
‘these desperate circumstances, the Holy 
Father thought it better to send the jubilee, 
with its plenary indulgence,, to the distant 
sheep of his flock, than to wait in vain for 
their coming to seek it at Rome. To this 
effort of pastoral generosity, we owe the 
| inestimable advantage of being able, every 
day, to perform a spiritual visit to St. Pe- 
ter’s, at Rome; which, to those who are 
indifferent about architectural beauty, is 
infinitely cheaper, and just as profitable, as 
a pilgrimage to the vicinity of the capitol. 

About noon, the ladies are at home, 
where, employed at their needle, they ex- 
pect the morning calls of their friends. I 








yours. 


and idle away hour after hour, in the most 





north. Every one calls for his chocolate 
whenever it suits him; and most people 
take it when they come from mass—a ce- 
remony seldom omitted, even by such as 
cannot be reckoned among the highly reli- 
gious. After breakfast, the gentlemen re- 
pair to their occupations ; and the ladies, 
who seldom call upon one another, will 
often. enjoy the amusement of music and a 
sermon at the church where it is the turn of 
service to expose the host from morning 
till night, amid a profusion of wax candles, 
and the din of incessant music, in the inter- 
vals of divine worship. This exposition 
of the host takes place throughout the 
year, and draws numbers of people to eve- 
ry church of the town, in constant rotation. 
This is called ef jubileo—the jubilee; as 
by a spiritaal grant of the Pope, those who 
visit the appointed church, are entitled to 
the plenary indulgence which, in former 
times, rewarded the trouble and dangers of 
a journey to Rothe, on the first year of eve- 
ry century—a poor substitute, indeed, for 
the ludi seecularies, which, in former times, 


unmeaning, or, it may chance, the most in- 
teresting conversation. 

The mention of this offer of the house 
induces me to give you some idea of the 
hyperbolical civility of my countrymen.— 
When an English nobleman, well known 
both to you and me, was some years ago 
travelling in this country, he wished to 
spend a fortnight at Barcelona; but, the 
inn being rather uncomfortable for himself 
and family, he was desirous of procuring a 
country-house in the neighbourhood of the 
town. It happened at this time that a 
rich merchant, for whom our friend had a 
letter, called to pay his respects ; and ina 
string of high-flown complimé@nts, he as- 
sured his lordship, that both his town house 
and his villa were entirely at his service.— 
My lady’s eyes sparkled with joy, and he 
was rather vexed that her husband had he- 
sitated a moment to secure the villa for 
his family. Doubts arose as to the since- 
rity of the offer, but she could not be per- 
suaded that such forms of expression are to 
be taken, in this country, in the same 
sense as the Madam, I am at your feet, 


























drew people thither from all parts of the 


with which every gentleman addresses a 





have already told you how easy it is for a_ 
gentleman to gain an introduction to any | 
‘family: the slightest occasion will produce | tleman’s arm, and never shakes him by the 
what is called an offer of the house, when | 
you are literally told that the house is| ance, aftera considerable absence, or when 
Upon the strength of this offer, | they wish joy for some agreeable event, 
you may drop in as often as you please,| the common salute isanembrace. An un- 


LE 





lady. After all, the merchant, do doubt, 
to his great astonishment, received a very 
civil note, accepting the loan of his coun. 
try-house. But, in answer to the note, he 
sent an awkward excuse, and never showed 
his face again. The poor man was so far 
from being to blame, that he only followed 
the established custom of the country, ac. 
cording to which it would be rudeness not 
to offer any part of your property which 
you.either mention or show. Fortunately, 
Spanish etiquette is just and equitable on 
‘this point; for as it would not pardon the 
omission of the offer, so it would never for- 
give the acceptance. 

A foreigner must be surprised at the 
‘Strange mixture ef caution and liberty 
which appears in the manners of Spain.— 

Most rooms have glass doors; but when 
this is not the case, it would be highly im- 
|proper for any lady to sit with a gentle- 
‘man, unless the doors are open. Yet, 
when a lady is slightly indisposed in bed, 
she does not scruple to see every one of her 
male visitors. A lady seldom takes a gen- 





hand; but on the return of an old acquaint- 


‘married woman must not be seen alone 
out of doors, nor must she sit tete-a-tete 
| with a gentleman, even when the doors of 
| the room are open; but, as soon as she is 
| married, she may go by herself where she 
| pleases, and sit alone with any man for 
‘many hours everyday. You have in Eng- 
land strange notions of Spanish jealousy. 
can, however, assure you, that if Spanish 
husbands were, at any time, what novels 
,and old plays represent them, no race in 


Europe, has undergone a more thorough 
change. 


Dinners are generally at one, and in a 
few houses, between two and three. In- 
vitations to dine, are extremely rare. On 
some extraordinary occasions, as that of a 
young man performing his first mass—a 
daughter taking the veil—and, in the more 
wealthy houses, on the: saint-days of the 
heads of the family, they make what is 
called a convite, or feast. Any person ac- 
customed to your private dinners, would 
be thrown into a fever by one of these par- 
ties. The height of luxury, on these oc- 
casions, is what we call Comida de Fonda 
—a dinner from the coffee-house. All the 











dishes are dressed at an inn, and brought 
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ready to be served at table. The Spanish | ness. If Harry shot a hare, he was sure 
houses, even those of the best sort, are so || to invite me to sup with him; and if I 
ill provided with eyery thing reqnired at | chanced to purchase a saielinats fine Stil- |) 
table, that wine, plates, glasses, knives, and ton cheese, I willingly divided it with my 
forks, are brought from the inn together | friend. When we left Cambridge, I re- 
with the dinner. The noise and confusion || paired to my paternal estates in the north 
of these feasts is inconceivable. Every|| of England, while Manners was placed by || 
one tries to repay the hospitable treat with || his father in a merchant’s house in town. 


mirth and noise; and though Spaniards | | Years passed away, and we saw little of} 


are, commonly, water-drinkers, the bottle || each other ; till at length, tired of a coun- 
is used very freely on these occasions; but} try life, and of the trouble of keeping up 
they do not continue at table after eating | | hot- -houses, rearing sea-kale, and forcing 
the dessert. Upon the death of any one! strawberries, I resolved to remove to Lon- 
ina family, the nearest relatives send a_ _don, where these, and all- other luxuries, 
dinner of this kind, on the day of the fu. || might be procured in perfection, and from 
neral, that they may save the chief mourn-|| whence an occasional trip to Paris could 
ers the trouble of preparing an entertain- || be easily effected. I found Manners living 
ment for such of their kindred as have at- || iv superb style: his business had succeed- 
iended the body to church. Decorum,|) ed; he had married a woman with money, 
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a and these good things were all 
| admirably cooked. The wine, too, was 
excellent of its sort, and a silver stand of 
| rare essences and sauces, which my friend 
/had saved from the wreck of his fortunes, 
made both my eyes and my mouth water. 
‘DoT see you here?” thought I, “ Oh 
how unlike the place from whence you 
came!” But Harry seemed undisturbed 
by unpleasant remembrances, and during 
dinner, every trace of care was banished 
from his countenance. Not so his wife :— 
she sat silent and gloomy at the head of the 
table, appeared annoyed by my praises of 
her fare, and when I panegyrized a new 
and expensive dish, gravely remarked, 
‘that it was needless to describe its excel- 
lencies to people whose present circum- 
stances forbade, or ought to forbid all use- 





however, forbids any mirth on these occa- 
sions. 


and he spent his wealth in the most judi- bow expense.” I had never had a very 
cious and hospitable manner. I generally | | high opinion of Mrs. Manners, who in the 











After I became acquainted with English | 
hospitality, my mind was struck with a| 
custom, which, being a matter of course |; 
in Spain, had never attracted my notice. 
An invitation to dinner, which, by the by, | 
is never given in writing, must not be ac- | 
cepted on the first proposal. Perhaps our| 





dined with him once or twice a week, and || days of her prosperity used to dine on the 
some of the happiest moments of my life |! ' plainest dish at table ; and T now sincerely 
were spent at his table, where every thing | pitied my friénd for having such a help- 
rare and delicious was collected, and from | mate in adversity. However, when she 
turtle soup down to melted butter, all was | had left the room, T heard to my surprise, 
excellent, all was perfect. But, alas! | ‘that to her personal exertions in most in- 
these pleasures scon came to a conclusion : || stances, and her superintending care in all, 





complimentary language makes it necessa-| poor Harry became a bankrupt, left his 


ry to ascertain how far the inviter may be in t mansion in Grosvenor-square, retired to an 


\' j 
the earnest, and a good-natured civility has) obscure abode in the city, and was sup- |, 





made ita rule to give national vanity fair || 
play, and never, without proper caution, to 
trust pot-luck, where fortune so seldom 
smiles upon the venerable utensil. The first 
invitation “ to eat the soup,” should be 
answered, therefore, with “a thousand 
thanks ;” by which a Spaniard civilly de-|, 
clines what no one wishes him to accept. |, 
If, after this skirmish of good breeding, 
the offer should be repeated, you may begin 
to suspect that your friend is in earnest, || 


and answer him in the usual words, no se || 


meta Ustad en esa—“‘do not engage in 
such athing.” At this stage of the busi- 
less, both parties having gone too far to/) 
recede, the invitation is repeated and ac- 
cepted. 

(To be Continued.) 
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EPICURISM. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Henry Manners and myself were united, 
both at school and at college, by the mag- 
hetic influence of similar tastes and pur 
suits, and we nursed our friendship by a 
thousand little offices of civility and kind- 


| ported by his wife’s jointure. Of course, 
I was very shy of visiting him, avoided 
frees as much as possible, and invariably 
‘refused all his invitations to dinner. 
rony guessed my motives, and one day | 
| meeting me as he was coming out of Birch’s, 
he said, “ Come, come, I see you are, 
_afraid of shoulder of mutton, and suet pud- 
‘ding : but try me once, only once, and if | 
‘you do not like your fare, never come. 
again. Do you remember my veal olives | 
‘and lobster currie ?” The last words were | 
‘accompanied by a melancholy smile ; and 
certain that Harry was too kind-hearted to 
‘tantalize and deceive me, I promised to 
‘dine with him on the following day. Then 
| indeed was I -onvinced that “ the mind is 
its own place,” for never in his most pros- 
perous days had any friend appeared more 
truly amiable and happy, than in the little, 
meanly furnished room where we dined.— 
Soup of the first quality, exquisite collared 
salmon, chicken with bechamel sauce, (1 
remember it even now with pleasure,) pat- 
ties, the promised veal-olives and currie, 
Oxford dumplings, and some small joint 
\which I did not taste, composed our enter- 








He | 


the dinner I had so much admired, owed 
its charms. “ We are too poor,” said 
Harry, “‘ tokeep a good cook, and as F 
must have something fit to eat, Mary is 
obliged to dress my made-dishes herself.— 
She got the receipts from our former 
French cook, and I must say manages ve- 
ry well, considering she was never used to 
“any thing of the kind; but she wong" an 
everlasting grumbling about expense.” 
| After this, I dined several times with 
'my valued friend, but ere long he was 
obliged to take up bis abode in the King’s 
| Bench, whither his wife accompanied him. 
| saw him no more, and in six or seven 
months heard that he had died suddenly of 
apoplexy. His widow resides inthe coun- 
try, and when I wrote to her for one of 
her receipts, did not vouchsafe me an an- 
swer. She is bringing up her only son in 
‘the most ridicnlous manner; makes him 
live on the plainest food; will not allow 
him to be rewarded by cakes and sweet- 
meats, and requests her acquaintance not 
to talk of eating in his presence, as if it 
were a matter of any importance. My 
blood boils at this insult to the memory of 
my friend. Could he know how his son is 
being educated !—but I hasten to quit this 
melancholy theme. 
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VARIETIES. 


—_- 


The deviation from strict justice, re- 
corded in the following anecdote, is pro- 
nounced by the narrator to exhibit a more 
amiable trait of character than even jus- 
tice itself. Dr. Bentley, the eminent scho- 
lar and critic, once had his house broken 
open, and a considerable quantity of plate 
stolen ; the thief, however, was found with 
the stolen articles in possession, and 
brought before Dr. Bentley. The usual 
course to be taken, after examination, was 
commitment.to prison. A friend of Dr. 
Bentley, who was present, took occasion 
to expatiate on the enormity of the crime, 
but while he was lecturing, Dr. Bentley 
interposed, saying, “ Why tell the man he 
is a thief? he knows that well enough, 
without thy information, Greaves. Hark 
ye, fellow, thou see’st the trade which thou 


= 


— 





hast taken up is an unprofitable trade ; 
therefore, get thee gone, lay aside an occu- 
pation by which thou can’st gain nothing 
but a halter, and follow that by which thou 
may’st earn an honest livelihood.” Hav- 
ing said this, he ordered him to be set at 
liberty, against the remonstrances of the 
bye-standers, and insisting upon it that the 
fellow was duly penitent for his offence, } 
bade him.go his way, and never steal 
again. 
—_— 

One mode of expressing joy in Ireland. 
Seon after a certain English clergyman 
was appointed to the bishoprick of Clon- 
fert, in Ireland, it was announced at his 
future residence that his lordship was come 
to take possession, it happened that a de- 
scendant ef the kings of Connaught, was, 
at the moment the news arrived, pruning a 
tree in the garden—transported at the tid- 
ings, he exclaimed, “Is my lord come? 
then Vl throw myself out of this same 
tree for joy.” He exactly fulfilled his 
word, and afterwards, for some months, 
limped about his lordship’s grounds upon 
crutches, in consequence of a dislocated 
hip. 


—— 


Mr. Cumberland, in his Memoirs, gives 


this ludicrous representation of Irish sim- 


plicity and barbarism : 
“In my journey to Dublin with my mo- 





Lord Townshend,) kept the inn. A cer- 
tain Mr. Georghegan was extremely drunk, | 
noisy, and brutally troublesome to Lady 
Cuffe, the hostess: Thomas O’Rourke| 
was with us, and being much scandalized | 
with the behaviour of Georghegan, took | 





me aside, and in a whisper said— Squire, | 
will I quiet this same Mr. Georghegan ??— | 
When I replied, by all means, but how was 
ittobe done? Tom produced a knife of | 
formidable length, and demanded, ‘ Hav’nt 

I got this? And won’t this do the job,| 
and has’nt he wounded the woman of the: 
inn with a chopping knife, and what is this 

but a knife, and would’nt it be a good deed: 
to put him to death like a mad dog ?— 

Therefore, Squire, do you see, if it will) 


pleasure you and my lady there ‘above, 
stairs, who is ill enough, God he knows, | 
Pll put this knife into that same Mr. Georg-| 
hegan’s ribs, and be off the next moment) 
on the gray mare ; and is’nt she in the sta- 
ble? Therefore only say the word, and, 
Pll do it.” This was the true and exact 
proposal of Thomas O’Rourke, and as 
nearly as I can remember, I have stated it 
in his very words. We arrived safe in 
Dublin, leaving Mr. Georghegan to get so- | 
ber at his leisure, and dismissing O’Rourke 
to his quarters at Clonfert.” 





The mimic mortified.—Mr. Garrick and 
a friend went one day to visit Foote, the 
comedian. Sir Robert Fletcher, an offi- 
cer who had served with reputation in the 
East Indies, accidentally’came in and join- 
edthe party. They partook of a pleasant 
dinner, and when Mr. Garrick called for 
tea, Sir Robert arose to depart, but did not 
retreat far, when, from a motive of curios- 
ity, he stopped behind a screen which 
stood between the table and the dvor.— 


wd 


ET. 


|who possessed very little of that quality, 
which he abounded in. 


eS 


An Englishman in Brazil.—Mr. Ko. 
ter, in his Travels, relates, that an English 


| gentleman, residing in the vicinity of Ma. 


ranham, was one day accosted by an old 
woman, who said that she had heard of the 
arrival of an Englishman, and wished to 
know if it was true, as she was going to 
St. Luiz, and much desired to see this 
bicho, or animal. After some further con- 
versation upon the subject, the gentleman 
told her that the bicho she was speaking 
to, was the Englishman himself. Of the 
truth of this, some difficulty was found in 





| persuading her; but when she was cunf- 


| 
} 


dent that it was so, she cried out, * Ai tax 
bonito,’ O, how handsome. She expected | 
to have been shown some horridly ugly 
beast, which it was dangerous to approach ; 
and was consequently agreeably surprised 
to find that she was mistaken, and to see 
flesh and blood in human form, handsome- 
ly put together. 


An expensive job.—A gentleman pa- | 
sing a country church, while under repair, | 
observed to one of the workmen, that he 
\thought it would be an expensive job— 
“Why, yes,” replied he; “but in my 
opinion, we shall accomplish what our tt 
verend divine has endeavoured to do, for 
the last thirty years, in vain.??  Whatis 
that r” saidthegentleman. ¢ Why, bring 
all the parish to repentance.” 

















At the breaking up of a tavern dinvet 
party, two of the company fell down staits, 
the one tumbling to the first landing plac, 
the other rolling to the bottom. It wis 











Foote, supposing him to be gone, begun to 
play off his departed guest. In the height 
of his merriment, Sir Robert, bolting from 
behind the screen, cried out—* I am not 


gone, Foote; spare me till I am out of 








ther, attended by Thomas O’Rourke, we 
passed the night at Kilbeggan, where Sir 


Thomas Cuffe, (knighted in a frolic by \ 





hearing ; and now, with your leave, I will 
stay till these gentlemen depart, and then 
you shall amuse me at their cost, as you 
have amused them at mine.” <A remon- 
strance of this sort was an electric shock, 
that could not be parried. No wit could 
furnish an evasion, no explanation could 
suffice for an excuse. The offended gen- 














tleman was to the full as angry as a brave 
man ought to be with an unfortunate wit, 











observed, that the first seemed dead drunk. 
“ Yes,” said a wag, “ but he’s not so far 
gone as the gentleman below.” 





Moral saying.—To a young man who 
had commenced a prosecution against his 
father, the sage Pittacus said, “ If youare 
in the wrong, you will be condemned, and 7 
if you are in the right, you deserve to be | 
So, for exposing your father.” 








Narrow minds are like crooked necked | 
bottles ; the less they have in them, the | 
more noise they make in pouring it out. 
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And while his bosom’s praise, 

Shall accord freedom’s lays, 
Far from tbe echo shall tyranny fly ; 

Stifled its voice shall be, 

Bent be its royal knee, 
Homage to pay—on each Fourth of July. — 


The souls of our Fathers, from tyranny’s tetters, 
This day walk’d abroad, like the souls of the 
just; 
The wand of fair freedom this day struck our 
fetters, 
And down fell the throne and the priuce in 
the dust. 
@! ‘twas a precious blow, 
Laying our Tyrant low, 
While our swift Eagle was tow’ring on high ; 
Ne’er ‘twill forgotten be, 
While that Columbia’s free, H 
On the return of each Fourth of July. 


Then let’s rejoice, while our proud flag is waving, ' 
To solace, protect, and to succour the slave ; 
And while the broad waters of Ocean are laving, 
O! may we remember the toil of the brave. 
May they exist in fame, 
Fresher than. Virtue's name, 
When every vestige of freedom shall die ; 
Bless'd in remotest time, 


‘be restored to confidence and command. 





Honour'd in every clime, 
May they be dear on each Fourth of July. 


———_—_—————____—_— — 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY l4, 1821. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


fant child, which, it will be recollected, we some | 
| time since noticed as having been found drown. 





No’s. l and 2 of The Naturalist, are received ; 
we shall commence their publication in our next. 

Tyvernoc shall also be attended to. 

A number of other communications are on 
hand, which shall be noticed according to their 
respective merits. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Such of our country patrons as are in arrears 
for the Cabinet, to the late firm of Broderick & 
Ritter, are requested to remit their dues by mail, 
or otherwise, to Frederic W. Ritter, No. 2 Dey- 
street. Attention to this notice, is the more 
earnestly solicited, as it is necessary to close the 
accounts of the concern, and the protraction 
that must necessarily occur, in the collection of 
debts of this nature, would be rendered doubly 
irksome and perplexing, if accompanied with 
any useless delay on the part of our subscribers. 


COMMUNICATION, 





Com. Barron.—The Court of Inquiry, we wn- 
derstand, terminated on Tuesday last, in a deci- | 
sion honorable te Com. B., whe, no deubt, will | 


Patrou of Industry. | 


American workmanship —The government of | 


the Massachusetts-Charitable Mechanic Associa- || 
tion, propose to offer valuable premiums for the | 
best samples of Ships’ Boats, Edge Tools, Fire | 


Sets, Riding Saddles, and elegant Bookbinding ; | 


to be awarded at their Triennial Celebration, in |, 


October next. —Jb. 1 ried. 


The U. S. ship Columbus, 74, Com. Bainbridge, | 
is shortly expected to arrive in this port from the | 
Mediterranean. She has on board the fine mar- | 
ble statue of WASHINGTON, from the chissel of | 
Casova, ordered by the Legislature of Nortb- || 
Carolina, to adorn the capital of that state. i} 

Boston Centinel. 





my {| 

A plant of the Arbor Iristis has recently been || 

brought to England frém the coast of Malabar. || 

This curious exotic has only leaves on it in the || 

day-time ; but about nine o'clock in the evening, || 

it is covered all over with flowers of a beautiful | 
white colour, and of a most delicate smell. 

London Paper. 

_— 

PALMYRA, N.Y. July 4. | 

Mary Milligan —This unfortunate girl, who | | 

has been confined in the county jail for several | | 

months past, for tle supposed murder of her in- | 


ed in a “ swill-pail,” has been liberated by an or- | 
derfrom the Judge of the Supreme Court, holden | 
at Canandaigua last week, as sufficient evidence 
could not be furnished the Grand Jury to justify 
an indictment against her. 








From the London Literary Magazine. 


THE OLD MAID'S DIARY. 


At the age of— 

15. Anxious for coming out, and the attention | 
of the men. 

16. Begins to have some idea of the tender 
passion. 

17. Talks of love in a cottage, and disinterest- 
ed affection. 





I 





18. Fancies herself in love with some hand- | 
some man who has flattered her. 


19. Is a little more difjcult in cousequence of | 
being noticed. 


20. Commences fashionable, and dashes. 


tions, and expects a brilliant establishment. 








I uhderstand that Mr. Yousa, of New-Jersey, 
who has gained much celebrity as an astrono- 
mer, will lecture on Astronomy, at Tammany- 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 17th instant — 
Having hiad a long acquaintance with this gen- 
tleman, it is with pleasure that I make this com- 


munication ; assuring the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of New-York, of my confidence, that their high- | 


est expectations will not be disappointed. 


man of fashion. 

23. Flirts with every young man she meets. 

24. Wonders she is not married. 

25. Rather more circumspeet ia her conduct. 

26. Begins to think a large fortune not quite so 
indispeusable. 

27. Prefers the company -of rational men to 
flirting 

28. Wishes to be married in a quiet way, with 
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a comfortable income. 











21. Still more confidence in her own attrac- | || Mexico and Cambiansea. 


29. Almost 
- state. 

30. Rather fearful of being called an old maid 

SI. An additional love of dress. 


32. Professes to maine balls, finding it difficyl: 


cespairs of entering the marrie 


33. ae how men can leave the society 
of sensible women to flirt with chits. 

34. Affects good humour in her CON Versation 
with men, 

35. Jealous of the praises of women. 
36. Quarrels with her friend who is lately mar- 


37. Thinks herself slighted in society. 

38. Likes talking ot her acquaintance who are 
married unfortunately, and finds consolation in 
their misfortunes. 

39. Ul nature increases. 

40. Very meddling and officious———N, B, 4 


| growing penchant. 


41. If rich, as a dernier resort, makes love to 
a young man without fortune. 

42. Not succeeding, rails against the sex. 

43. Partiality for cards, and scandal commen- 
| ces. 

44. Severe against the manners of the age. 

45. Strong predilection for the parson of the 


| parish. 


46. Enraged at his desertion, 

47. Becomes desponding, and takes snuff. 
48. Turns all her sensibility to cats and dogs, 
49. Adopts a dependant relation to attend on 


50. Becomes disgusted with the world, and 


vents all her ill humour on this unfortunate r- 
lation. 








MARRIED, 

At Halifax, N.S. Mr. Samuel! Randolph, seo 
aged (> 75,) to Mrs. Jane Porter, aged (LF 69) 
The youthful couple were honoured, the night 
after their wedding, with a salute from a nine- 
pounder, under their window, which started 
them from their dream of bliss, and destroyed 18 
panes of glass. The young bridesgroom, laying 
his hand on Jenny's cheek, exclaimed, Did you 
hear that! ! my dear. 
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DIED, 
In Philadelphia, Mrs. Penelope Taber, aged 
48, wife of Mr. Jolin Taber, of Easton, N. York. 
At Great Corn Island, near the Spanish Main, 


| on the Ist of May last, Captain William Wilson 


Mitchell, aged 37 years, generally termed the 


|, “ pirate Mitchell,” welt known fur several years 


\| by hls cureer as a privateersman in the Gulf of 
He was born at Batb, 


| England. Those who best knew him, say, thet 


22. Refuses a good offer, because he is not a “many piracigs have been charged to bim whieh 


| he did not commit, and that bis purse wasalways 


| open to the distressed. 
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